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LINES, 


BY M. A. Re 


Original. 


If weary of the weight upon my heart, 
I struggle to be free with vain endeavor; 
How soon [ sicken of such seeming part! 
The spirits [ would force are gone forever.—L. E. L. 


If in the gay and festal halls of earth, 

Where nought is heard but merry tones of gladness; 
I strive to gain the spirits wonted mirth, 

To bauish from my breast this weight of sadness. 


Tis all in vain—a shadow of the past, 
Steals like a dark and fearful vision o’er me, 
The brow that would seem bright is overcast, 
The hours I would forget are fresh before me. 


They marvel when they see me turn aside, 
From all that is with life and beauty teeming, 






| cientor modern. The following extract from Wraxall’s Pos- 
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ment of the day. 
| Comparison is more consonant; as Sheridan and Lord Boling- 
broke were equally men of wit and pleasure; but that gross- 
ness of intemperance, which degraded Sheridan, never pollut- 
ed the accomplished and polished Bolingbroke. Wraxall 
founds his parallel upon the fact that Bolingbroke was both 
an orator and a writer. So was Burke—so were Fox and 
Pitt; but who would institute a comparison between Pitt and 
Sheridan? 

As we stated above, it is impossible to discover any simili- 
tude between Sheridan and any other oratur or author, an- 


thumous Memoirs, will show the vast extent of his acquire- 
ments. “In the capital of great Britain,”* says he, “on une 
and the same day, he has spoken for several hours in West- 
minster Hall, during the course of Hasting’s trial, to a most 
brilliant and highly informed audience of both sexes, in a 





Oh! little do they think—’tis but to hide, 
The gushing tears that from mine eyes are streaming. 


Then, chide me not if from such scenes I turn, 
And seek in solitude a balin for sorrow; 

The pity of the faithless world J spurn, 
Its consolation I disdain to borrow. 


Then all that once delighted—now farewell, 
That tie which erst hath bound us I must sever; 
*T were vain to check this bosom’s rising swell. 
“The spirits I would force are gone forever.” 


GN THE LIFE & WRTNIGS OF SHERIDAN, | 


4 


BY M- T. E. } 


Original. 


|| greater proof of the potency of its charms can be required, | 
than the voluntary praises and open admiration of the most | 


manner so impressive, no less than eloquent, as_to extort ad- 
miration even from his greatest enemies. ‘Then repairing to | 
the hovse of commons, he has exhibited specimens of oratory 
in that assembly, equalling those which he had displayed in 
| the morning, when addressing the peers, as one of Hasting’s 
| accusers; while on the same evening, the Duenna has been 





So far as regards their private lives, the | Othello, with the additional remark, that they riva 





lled the 
best efforts of Garrick, in the same parts. Brinsley—“our 
incomparable Brinsley,” as Lamb calls him, combined in his 
|| single person every talent, and was eminent in the discharge 
\|of all. Tom Sheridan, who to many of his father’s good 
qualities, added but few of the evil, and who died too young 
for his own fame; and lastly Mrs. Norton, his accomplished 
daughter, who has acquired a reputation in the literary world 
scarcely inferior to that of the great Brinsley himself. To 
these, we may add collaterally, the name of I. Sheridan 
Knowles. 

Of the early life of young Sheridan, we have but few or no 
accounts. He was educated at Harrow, and upon his departure 
from that school, was entered of the middle ‘Temple. That 
his education was superior, cannot be doubted for a moment. 
He possessed a thorough knowledge of classical literature, 
and was exceedingly well versed jn scholastic acquirements. 
He was intended originally, for the profession of the law; but 
those habits of indolence and conviviality, the bane of his 
life, and which seemed to be inseparable adjuncts of his na- 
ture even in his earliest days, prevented his rise at the bar 
and his preferment to legal honors, Urged, we presume, by her- 





|| editary inclination, he sought literary distinction and dramatic 





performed at one theatre, and the “School for Scandal” at 
| the other, to crowded audiences, who received them with un- | 
bounded applause. This isa species of double triumph of | 
the tongue and of the pen, to which antiquity, Athenian or | 
Roman, can lay no claim, and which has no parallel in our | 
own times.” 





The review of a life, so chequered by alternate storm and | 
and sunshine as that of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, affords | 
much matter for instruction; much for regret, and much for | 
solemn and serious consideration. When such a spectacle is || 
presented to our eyes as that of a man, endowed by nature | 
and with stupendous and diversified talents; with a genius, 
whose equal we may vainly attempt to discover in the annals 
of present or past ages—with all the choicest gifts which a | 
bounteous Providence could bestow upon a mere mortal; des- 
pising those talents, forgetful of that genius, and neglectful 
of those gifts; yet at times displaying evidences of an all 
powerful intellect; flashes of supernatural brilliancy which 
dazzle and astonish every beholder, we find ample food for the 
most profound and saddening reflection. We cannot but 
gaze in wonder upon the strange mixture of incongruous | 
aad contending qualities which constituted the character of 
Sheridan; nor can we, among the records of past, or in the 
experience of present days, discover any parallel by which i 
‘0 compare this illustrious individual. Wraxall places him | 
by the side of Lord Bolingbroke; but, powerful and grand as | 
Were the talents of his lordship, he possessed not that versa- 


“uty of mind, which was the chief secret of Sheridan’s at- 
traction. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


In the writings of Lord Bolingbroke, deep thought—pow. || 
erful observation, painful and laborious study are easily per- || 
ceptible, but the midnight lamp of the student is too evident. i 
In the productions and in the every day manner of Sheridan, || 
dlhough deep insight into the secrets of human nature, and a 
a portion of literary information are displayed, there is } 
ap of profound study to be descried. Lord Boling. 
pia moreover, was eminent as an clegant scholar: Sheri- 

™ although well versed in the literature of his own coun. /' 
boo the learning of Greece and Rome, was so little ac. | 
on cece continental literature, that he could not, with- | 

ifficulty, translate the French language, the most | 
“nrlly, and at the same time the most common accomplish- 





virulent of his enemies. The persuasive speech of Pericles 


flowed spontaneously from his lips. He convinced more by 
Burke or Pitt, by their more forcible appeals to the passions, or 
their weightier arguments. Unlike the eloquence of Burke, 
which resembled the impetuous and overwhelming career of 
the snow-flushed rivulet; the oratory of Sheridan glided 


} 
smoothly onwards, as the placid yet irresistible tide of a | 


mighty river, winding its course through a lovely and ro- 
mantic country. In Sheridan were combined the excellen. 
cies of Cicero, of Demosthenes, and Menander, combined | 
with the talents of an Aristophanes or a Terence. As a dra. | 
matist—as an orator—as a poet, or a writer he stands un1i- || 


valled—and, to use the words of a contemporaneous author, || 


; the fascinating and winning style of his oratory, than did | 


fame; and accordingly we find him producing at Covent gar- 
den theatre, in the year 1775, that admirable specimen of the 
artificial comedy, ‘The Rivals,’ which has maintained its 
high standing upon the stage, to this very day, while the 
productions of more eminent names have been forgotten. 


} This comedy was followed shortly after by a farce, “St. Pat- 
Of the eloquence of Sheridan much has been said; but no || rick’s day,” written for the benefit of the facetions Larry 


Clinch, a brother actor of his father. 

Two years previously to the production of ‘the Rivals,’ 
the fumous duels which Sheridan fought with Colonel Mat- 
|thews, both gentlemen heing aspirants to the hand of the 
beautiful Miss Linley, “the maid of Bath,” of whom it was 
said by John Wilkes, that “she was the most beautiful flower 
that ever grew in nature’s garden,” conferred upon him consid- 
erable notoriety. These duels were characterised by the ut- 
most ferocity. Indeed it may be said, that Sheridan won 
the hand of Miss Linley by the sword, and he certainly ex- 
hibited in his conduct, proofs of a most romantic courage. 
He bore off the lady, however, and in her name, or rather 
in the name of her father, the eminent musician Dr. Linley who 
was then associated with Ford in the management of Drury 
Lane, became a proprietor in that establishment, which he 
continued to direct for many succeeding years. 





“he may be considered, in a comprehensive view, the | 
mos 
time.” 


His next dramatic production was the excellent opera of 


t highly endowed man whom we have beheld in our | the ‘Duenna,’ produced at Covent garden, where it was per- 
|| formed for seventy nights in succession. A curious instance 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born in Dorset street, Dub- || of his indolence is narrated concerning this opera. The ope- 


lin, in the year 1751. 


His father, Mr. Thomas Sheridan, || ra was written im 1775. 
| was an actor of no small pretensions to histrionic fame, and is | Kelly, the singer, one morning, found the opera, with the 
always mentioned in the various dramatic annals, in which | part of Ferdinand upon his table. 


Sheridan, happening to call upon 


Kelly was not at home 


|| his name is recorded, as an excellent elocutionist, and a tho- |! when Sheridan called; but on his return found the author, 
|| rough master of the Thespian art. In addition to his _profes- |! reading the opera with pen and ink before him, busily enga- 


sional pursuits, he exercised the occupation of a master of | ged in correcting it. Asking Kelly if he acted the part of 
elocution with no small success, and was enabled, by this | Ferdinand from the printed copy, and receiving a reply in the 
double appropriation of his talents, to maintain and educate his | affirmative, he told him that he had been acting great nou- 


family very respectably. 


|| sense, and forthwith proceeded to correct an opera, written in 


The name of Sheridan has always been synonymous with | the year 1765, for the first time in 1807. 


the possession of talent. For five successive generations has | 


After Sheridan’s entrance upon the management of Drury 


this family been remarkable for its intellect. Dr. Sheridan, } Lane, his pieces were produced at that theatre. The “Trip 


| the grandfather of R. B. Sheridan, was an intimate and be- | to Scarborough,” altered from Sir John Vanbrugh’s “Relapse,” 
'\ loved friend of the eccentric Dean of St. Patrick’s, Doctor | was produced there in 1777. Sheridan was no great admirer 


Swift. Mr. Thomas Sheridan was celebrated in his profession, | of these mutilated editions of comedies, and made upon this 


|as an actor, on the Dublin stage. Hitchcocke, in his history |! occasion the celebrated remark “that such comedies were like 


of the Irish stage, mentions his performances in Cata and i horses—deprive them of their vice, and fezthwith they lose 


* Wraxall’s posthumous memoirs, pp. 26 27, 


i their vigor.” 
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Sheridan’s next piece, the Camp, a musical ente 
ment in 2 acts, was written for a benefit. 
wo merit, partially founded upon that excellent comedy of | 
Farquhar, “the Recruiting Sergeant.” 


hold their sabbatical meetings at Wimbledon common. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


rtain. | suppose that he could have advocated the wild schemes of! and twenty years through which I enjoyed his frien 
It is a prece of Tooke, of Holcroft, and that incendiary band who were wont to | society, I never heard him say a single word that 
Du. | the feelings of a human being.” 


‘ring the mutiny at the Nore in 1797, one of the most appalling | 





dship and 
Could Wound 


“With such consummate dexterity,” says Wraxall, “dig 


His next production, and in our opinion his best, was that || events which took place during the reign of George the he conduct himself as a member of the house of commons 


admirable play, the “School for Scandal,” produced at Drury | third; when Parker gave laws for a few days, from Deptford that he never was compelled to give, 
|to the mouth of the Thames, and when the navy seemed to tion, though he sat there above thirty years, 


Lane in the year 1777. 


or to demand Satisfac. 
His calmness 


The “Critic” was his next performance, written in the |, have thrown off every restraint; Sheridan, dismissing every good humor, and wit, disarmed his adversary, without the ne. 
same year. Sheridan valued the first act of this piece more) party feeling, gave his warmest support to the goverament. cessity of accompanying him to the field.” Indeed, it was a 


than any other of his productions. 


It is a justly admired | Such a course of conduct should render his name and mem- much admired remark of Sheridas, that. a gentleman’s cour 


specimen of composition; and like the intellectual comedies| ory dear to every Englishman, and proves his patriotism and age should be as polished, yet as keen as his sword,” 
love of country, incontestably. How different the course of) The principal events of Sheridan’s parliamentary career were 


of Congreve, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and Wycherley, better | 
adapted to the closet than to the stage. Previous tothe 
production of this piece, an instance of Sheridan’s usual negli- 


Teazle. 
Two days previous to the representation of the Critic, the 


| others of his party! and how splendid an instance of single his participation in the accusation of Warren Hastings, ang 


‘minded integrity! At the visionary schemes of Dr. Priest. his famous addresses to the lords and commons as a mana 


gence is thus humorously told by King, the original Sir Peter | ley, Thomas Hardy, et multorum aliorum, he could laugh,’ ger of that trial. To enter upon a detail of this celebrated 
| while at at the same time he despised them. In times of trial, which lasted seven years, and resulted in the acquittal 


true danger he showed his worth, and disproved every misre. of Hastings, would far transcend our limits, 


Wraxall * in 


last scene was not written. Ford and Linley, the proprietors, | presentation which private enmity or political malignity ‘commenting upon the famous address, in support of the 
grew nervous, and the performers were absolutely ‘au deses-|/ could allege against the purity of his intentions. 


poir,’ especially King, who in addition to his avocation of|| 
the stage manager, was to play Puff. To him was as- 


Sheridan during the entire term of his parliamentary ca- 


and talent which has been exhibited in the house of commons 
reer, from December, 1783, down to February, 1806, remain-| during the present reign.” “Unquestionably,” he continues, 


| impeachment calls it “the most splendid display of eloquence 


signed the task of hunting down Shetidan, who, pursuing his |'ed invariably faithful to Fox, however hopeless the contest | it formed a most extraordinary effort of human genius, labor 
customary course of procrastination, deferred finishing the | might have appeared;* but in real public spirit he far excell- | and wit, stamped throughout with the characteristic marks 
ed his illustrious leader. Had he imitated Burke, Elliott, and | of Sheridan’s genius: for no man, accustomed to his style of 


play. ‘Ihe last day but two had arrived, and it made not its) 
appearance. 

Linley, who was well aware of Sheridan’s habits, ordered 
a night rehearsal of the Critic, and Sheridan was prevailed 
upon to attend. While on the stage, King whispered to 
Sheridan that he had a matter of importance to communicate, 





| others of his original friends, in their conduct after the French | composition, oral or written, could for an instant, mistake 
| revolution, he might have named his price, and obtained the | the author.” 

reward of his tergiversation. But as he had risen with Fox, | 
| so fell he with that statesman; forming as great a similitude cloquence, argument, and wit united, of which there is any res 
‘in public, as a disparity in private life. Sheridan’s pecuniary | cord or tradition. Mr. Fox avowed, that all he had ever 


Mr. Burket dcclared it to be the most surprising effort of 


and led the way to the second green room. There they found | difficulties drove him to the most unjustifiable means of pro- | heard, all that he had ever read, when compared to it, dwindled 
a table with pens, ink, and paper—two bottles of claret, a/ curing money. Fox, although ruined by play, never resorted l into nothing, and vanished like vapor before the sun. Mr. Pitt 


dish of anchovies and an excellent fire. The moment Sheri-| 


to dishonorable means of raising pecuniary supplies. 


Sheri- || confessed that it surpassed all the eloquence of ancient or 


dan eniered the room, King locked the door, and immediate. | dan’s various devices to obtain the requisite means for sub- | modern times, and possessed every quality of excellence that 
ly after Linley came up, and told the author that until he | sistence were as curious and as laughable as the tricks of genius or art could furnish to agitate, and control the 


had written the scene, he would be kept close prisoner. 


| Phormio or the fourberics of Scapin. 


They were the || human mind. Spencer Stanhope denominated it ‘almost mir- 


Sheridan took the joke—finished the anchovies and claret) general theme of discourse, and current in every company. -aculous,’ and Mathew Montagu averred that it had entirely 
Fox, retired from the stormy sea of political life, found re- | subverted his original opinion ef the treatment of the Beg- 


and wrote the scene. | 


A similar instance of neglect took place with respect to || 
Pizarro. The lastact was written during the performance; 
and neither Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, nor Barrymore, at the | 
end of the fourth act, had all their speeches for the fifth. 

Sheridan’s only other dramatic production is the pantomime | 
o f “Robinson Crusoe.” He began an opera, called the ‘For-| 
esters,’ and wrote an act or two of another comedy, which he| 
never finished. | 

After Sheridan’s election for Stafford in 1780, he discontin- 
ued exercising his pen in dramatic productions, although still ' 
engaged in the management of Drury Lane. The play of 
“Pizarro,” a bad translation from Kotzebue, was intended 
more as a financial expedient than to add any new laurels to! 
his dramatic reputation. He was a constant member of the || 
opposition (with the axception of his term of office during | 
the coalition administration) from his entrance into the house 
of commons, until his final withdrawal from public life. No 
liberty, no ministerial promises, or hopes of pecuniary emo- 
lument could draw him from the side which he had espoused, | 
we believe, conscientiously. 

Whatever stigma may be affixed to the private life of Sheri-! 
dan, his political existence affords no food for the venomed 
tooth of calumny. Consistent throughout the long term of 
his parliamentary career to his original principles, he follow- 
ed the guiding star of Fox until it sunk below the political 
horizon. During the long term of his public life, Sheridan 
appeared the undeviating friend of his country, and his 
country’s rights. Perhaps he was more ardently attached to 
the constitution and the laws of England than his great po- 
litical leader, whose mind was'strongly imbued with repub. 
lican and jacobinical sentiments. 

Sheridan refused to follow him in these extremes. In a mv. | 
ment of general dismay he nobly proffered his aid and tal- 
ents in the support of the laws; which aid if not virtually | 
rejected, was at least coldly and ungratefully received. 

Sheridan has been termed the friend of anarchy and mis- 
rule. Genius of true freedom! burst from the marble cere. 
ments, where entombed with the illustrious dead of Athens, 
of Sparta and of Rome for ages thou hast lain, and repel the | 
insult offered to thy votary! Sheridan the friend of a repub- | 
lican despotism more appalling than the tyranny of a Timur 
or a Gengis Khan!—Sheridan, the brilliant, the intellectual, | 
the patriotic Sheridan in league with a blood thirsty band of 
Sicari! The very calumny bears its own refutation upon 
its face. That Sheridan was the conscientious friend of that 
reform, which under Lords Grey and Brougham has since | 
spread its beneficial influence over Great Britain, until some | 
political zealots, more bigoted than wise, have attempted to! 
turn the broad smooth stream into a raging and destructive | 


pose in the calm heaven of rural occupations. These pur- 


| suits had no charms for Sheridan—“Fox outlived his vices— 


the faults of Sheridan accompanied him to the tomb.” 
During the whole of his public life, Sheridan was never 
above two years in office. 
retary of state in 1782, on the resignation of Lord North, 
for about eleven weeks—and during the coalition adminis- 


about eight months. When Fox, Lord Grenville, and Lord 





ums. This celebrated address was delivered in the house of 
commons on the 18th day of February, 1787, and occupied 


| upwards of five hours in the delivery. 


| 
| 
He was appointed an under sec- | 


{ 
} 


| tration, he was appointed a secretary of the treasury for | 


To make a series of extracts from these speeches would 
serve merely to occupy a larger space, without giving an 
adequate idea of their excellence; so intimate an union exists 
throughout the several parts. The second speech, delivered 
in the high court of parliament on the third, fifth, and sixth, 


of June 1788, was made in the presence of the most illustri- 


Grey came into power, they bestowed upon him the lucrative | 


post of treasurer of the navy, which he held scarcely a year. 
“The situation of receiver general of the Dachy of Cornwall 
conferred upon him by the Prince of Wales, towards the 
evening of Sheridan’s life, constituted the only permanent of- 
ficial recompense that he obtained for his long parliamentary 
services.” 

Sheridan’s private life was but a series of difficulties, brought 
on by his own inattention to pecuniary matters, and his 
habitual indolence, dissipation, and neglect. His parliament- 
ary privileges exempted his person from any arrest; “but (I 
state it upon Wraxall’s authority) his house in Bruton street 
was frequently so beset with duns and bailifis, that even the 
provisions requisite for the family were introduced over the 
iron railing into the area.” Like his own Charles Surface, a 
character which one might suppose drawn from Brinsley 
himself, he could have dined his friends with an officer of the 
law in waiting behind every chair. His untortunate connec- 
tion in stock-dabbling with two adies of eminence proved 
detrimental, not only to his purse, but to his character. 

His marriage with Miss Linley was an unhappy connec- 
tion, if we may believe Wraxall’s account,whose narrative states 
that very heavy clouds obscured the evening of her life. This 
statement is contradicted elsewhere, and the proofs in sup- 
port of the contradiction are so strong, that we are inclined 
to believe that Wraxall was misinformed. Ant intimate 


| friend of Sheridan bears testimony to the poignancy of his 


grief upon the loss of his amiable and accomplished lady. 


‘She died in 1791, at Bristol Hot wells, of a pulmonary com- 


plaint, in the thirty cightn year of her age. 
Of Sheridan’s great conversational powers, and of the 


|| charms of his society, it were needless here to speak. The 


fact of his having enjoyed for so many years intimate com- 
panionship and daily intercourse with his Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George the fourth, and the 
respect and admiration of the talented and brilliant circle 
wherein he moved, speaks volumes. “As a companion and 
friend,”says Kelly, “he was to me invaluable beyond measure; 
his readiness and taste were conspicuous: his wit though 
luxuriant and unbounded, never intrusive, and during the five 





cataract, we are willing to concede. But it is monstrous to|| * Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs. t Reminiscences of M. Kelly. p 279, i 


ous and intelligent auditory which the capital could furnish. 
His success placed him on an eminence, to which but few pub- 
lic, men have attained, and the most ardent admirers of Burke, 
Fox, and Pitt acknowledged Sheridan’s superiority over those 
statesmen as an orator. 

It is in this remarkable address that Sheridan pays a com- 
pliment to Mr. Burke, which, for beauty and propriety has 
rarely been surpassed. “This,” says he, turning to Burke, 
“is the sentiment of my noble and exalted friend, whose name I 
can never mention but with respect and admiration due to 
his virtue and talents; whose proud disdain of vice can only 
be equalled by the ability with which he exposes and con- 
trols it: to whom I look up with homage! whose genius is 
commensurate with philanthrophy: whose memory will 
stretch itself beyond the fleeting objects of any little partial 
shuffing—through the whole wide range of human know- 
ledge and honorable aspiration after good—as large as the 
system which forms life—as lasting as those objects which 
adorn it.”"{ So beautiful and apt a compliment has rarely 
been paid to any other public man. The reader, who is de- 
sirous of perusing these fine specimens of oratory, will find 
a very good report of them in a valuable collection of for- 
ensic and parliamentary speeches, edited by Doctor Chap- 
man. - 

Sheridan always dreaded criticism, from the outset o! life. 
{Ie held the newspapers in especial fear, and always courted 


“Let me have but the periodical press 0” 


iheir friendship. age 
ng 1m tis 


my side,’’ he would say, “and there should be noth 


i . ” 

country which I would not accomplish. | 
Ae : ; ane i sie 

Of Sheridan’s amiable disposition many interesting 2 

3. { Chapman’s Select Species: 
k of Sherid wi in re- 
from the opposites 
1ain, to quote ils 
be que 


* Posthumous Memoirs! 292. 
tIt may amuse the reader to peruse an after remar 
lation to Burke, on the occasion of Burke’s detec lun f 
after the French revolution. ‘The honorable gentlens ae 
own expression, bas quitied the camp; he will recoilect veto revere 
ted it as a deserier, and 1 sincerely hope he will never cmeecsntah wiieb 
as a spy, but I ,for one, cannot sympathize in the ST bet 1, por 
an act of upostary so flagrant has electrified the house; pov the weapons 
the honorable gentleman, bas forgotten whence h- en oro et ai we 
Which he now uses against us; so far from being at all “I * eharacteristic, 
honorable gent!eman’s tergiversation, T consider it not on 7 xtraordinary a 
but consistent, Urat he, wio in the outset of life made’ oe such a careet 
blunder as togo toa baker’s for eloquence, should vateding thus, 08 
by coming to the House of Commons for bread. tthe house 
known fact, that Burke frequented a club, who met - are 
Tarcome a baker, to debate certain proposed questions. 
cal friendships:—Punica fides. 
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Seco weld. One, in especial, deserves to be recorded. || land. A plain flat stone marks the place where he now re- |[ lord Orville and you, Sir Charles Grandison, retire to. your 
aor destruction of Drury Lane by fire,—A meeting of || poses. |picture frames. Iam a weary of your company. 
After vo " t was held at Wroughton’s, in order to || After all, the great bane of Sheridan's life was procrastina-|| It is some years since I first saw the “School fr Scandal,” 
the principal ail mitigating the ements. Mr. Sheri- ‘tion. His habitual indolence and neglect of his pecuniary |) and the memory of it is still fresh within me, for the theatre 
en rai Gan _. his intention to rebuild the thea- || ™atters involved him in many embarrassments, and over. || was in those days, no place for me to drop into for an hour 
a“ sah causal and deprecated a separation | whelmed him with accumulated debts. Had he correctly ex-| or so. I might have gaped then at the performance; but 
—" 4 “Iam aware that many of | ercised his great talents, much of his distress might have| not with weariness. Those were the days in which I 
get profitable engagements at | been abated, and he might have gained by them a comforta-| repaired to the enchanted mansion with something of a con- 
ble livelihood. But his taste for conviviality was inherent.| templative awe. The very preliminary tuning of the fiddles 
To the close of his life his evil habits pursued him, and his| had an overweening air of importance; and the Sabean 
death was hastened by licentiousness and excess. Still “hu-| odours of peanuts, lamp oil, and the other agreable mixtures 
manam est ervare,” and while the faults of Sheridan are cov- || which are usually to befound on the pit floor, were more grate- 
ered by the slab which protects his remains, may the many | full to my olfactories than myrrh and frankincense. There 
virtues, the undoubted patriotism, and the brilliant talents | was old Warren, magnificiently grand in Sir Peter Teazle. 
he displayed endear his memory to the heart of every Englis- || His Sir Peter was something tangible—the starveling Sir Pe- 
man. ters of the present day would have shrunk into insignificance 
by his side. There he walked in supreme majesty of tetchin- 


. . . 6\; ; ryTo > . ; ie ; 

the poor sweepers of the stage, who, with their children, “Siqnis piorum manibus locus; si. ue sapientibus placet, eC ! 
non cuir corpore extinguunt magnae animae; placide quies-| ess—there was something of tie old school school stateliness— 

an indefinable and mysterious dignity of demeanour which 


must starve, if not protected by your fostering care.” Such pe allan aan 
sentiments as these speak their own praises. ie mnegnt ab infirmo desiderio et muliebribus woes ad Ss = =o psnernt oee 
. : Si Ne ee nro, | Conlemplacionem virtuium tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri,| inspired reverential awe and solemn decorum, abo - 
The expedients to _— a a ni eo neque oie fas est: admiratione te iat et scant’ i person. There was Wood—the elegant and formal 
eu A — “ % po ot Phew Beez - i. laucibus, et si naiura suppeditet, simelitudine decorabi-| Wood in Joseph, with his suavious aspect and soft speech— 
ee aeopecactiee to nt : Sutin loan pt wen i 1 mus.” his smooth morality and gentlemanly villiany. Wood, in the 
ss — "te ih iscinkeen' Sharia 4% seorual - = ” * * * * * * delivery of a sentiment, is unrivalled. You see it forming— . 
numerable. ; c pone ee te yee , er poten a sini | OfSheridan’s dramatic writings, his three comedies; Pizar-|| you hear it glide forth, insinuating itself through you—you 
borrower with the : Wd - at Me ort — . 7 a Ng 'r9, and the opera of the Duenna keep the stage to the present} almost fcel it palpably. Then Cooper, in Charles, gay, airy 
~~ — me I cieian - a ~~ ae $s 9s ay. A few remarks upon these productions may not be Sean and unconcerned. Jefferson and Wemyss in Crabtree and 
— ea aa rr . “ i es, tcl uninteresting. Backbite, those movers of melancholy mirth; (to our mind 
- — Pages ea * " ace : <a: — oy | The comedics of Sheridan are classed by Mr. Lamb among | Blaike was the best Sir Benjamin in our recollection) all added 
“e mare” yore tl “yn y enema wd, the artificial comedies of the day. His style resembles| to the charming illusion of the scene. Mrs. Francis in Mrs. 
_ nee ie a ws fas na a oe . 0 ae 3 strongly that of Congreve, and sparkles with the pure wit re-| Condour dwells not in our memory, but we well remember 
understand t eid “i ee ee jecting the looseness of that author. His dialogue is a re-| Mrs. Rowbotham and Mrs. Willis, the latter of which ladies 
— nanan er ‘ ‘ markable instance of pure and natural writing, breathing | is a most valuable addition to any theatrical force; but Mrs. 
wearer aren renee igure ews we have = throughout the very spiritof gentility. This remark is more | Wood in Lady Teazle is present to our recollection, in all 
nee avery We ne whe —_ of his imag- applicable to the the elegant dialogue in the School for Scan- | her lady-like and elegant perfection. Of all these eminent 
ination and apprehension. He could, at times, apply the dal, than to the Rivals, or the ‘Trip to Bath. perfurmers, Wood alone comes before us, the shade of anoth- 
whole force of his ggnates — to one object, for a limi. | In the Critic, the same easiness of expression which de-| er age; Hamlet’s ghost on the ramparts of Elsineur; but the 
ted time, as was the case in his efforts upon the trial of Has. lights the ear no less than the eye, is most happily attained.| same shade of elegance as ever. Mrs. Willis and Mrs. Row- 
tings; bet his natural indolence, become almost a second — Unlike many of the authors of the day, Sheridan takes no| botham continue to adorr the stage but under other names. 
ture by indulgence, prevented and impaired his application delight in targid expressions of morality or overstrained sen-|, Wemyss manages a theatre in Philadelphia—floreats! 


pda eighemesaper dnc nimnniee tae timent. We have often thougit the excellent character of| And thou too, old Holliday, art changed. Thou standest 
where thoudidst. ‘Thy exterior, thy stage, thy pit, shy boxes 





re, Te ee 
of the company; “for,” said 


the principal performers may 
the different provincial theatres, but what would become of 


the inferior ones, some of whom have large families? Hea- 
yen forbid that they should be deserted!—No; I most earn- | 
estly recommend and entreat, that every indivicaal beloag- 
ing to the concern should be taken care of. Let us make a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether; and sbove all, make 
the general good our sole consideration. Elect your- 
glves into a committee; but keep in your remembrance even 





ficient i squisite information whenever he addressed . , ; - : 
deficient in the requisite 7 ” a “94 . pr sah Joseph Suriace, a satire upon the puling moralists of senti- 
the house of ers on me a at Cheese Rice mental comedy. are unultered, save in the article of paint. Thy scenery isas 
ond _ ~ le dae bs ee tee wu Sheridan’s comedies can boast of very little or no origin-| guiltless of the refreshing brush as it was in those days; but 
one acai ae . ve os sat or: as m4 nage ality of plot; the excellence of the language and the refined | the tricksy sprites are gone, which erst did make the welkin 
epee n° 10r, pr te en a rappy one alge b chasacter of the wit constituting the great secret of their| ring there. I enter thy doors—I inhabit thy boxes. I take 
eda Pie cee eee = <a ae yong PP" success. His characters are always drawn with the hand of | snuff or go tosleep. Did I soin days of yore? Alas, the il- 
J ‘ > , r > are > ‘ = 4° . ° i 
nar ni pein xo pa c nn oe or a master. In the ‘Rivals,’ the respective characters of Sir| lusion is passed, and who can restore it? To me as Iam 
n a ce =) aS +4 s - ‘ rat. a, ‘ —' 
: “6 as ve : ses heaps saphe P mrsenite — - Anthony, Sir Lucius O Trigger, Bob Acres, and the captain, | now, scenes are but painted canvass—actors but men—plays 
a cn ss 4 axation ees oe wana ge are all familiar to us. amusing yet idle fictions. Alas! alas! the days of Thalaba 
and Veronsiire house, appucation , sd Ss r . . 
: =< > app : ” oe gape wr We have seen the men; but marvel at the wit which the| have gone by. 
could hut prove irksome and distasteful. The life of Sheri- F ; | 
eee : dramatist has managed to extract from such seemingly || 
dan may be compared to a bridiant meteor, flashing upwards 3 : . 
; es eee i impenetrable subjects. Mrs. Malaprop and Lydia are ex- 
into a dazzling brilliancy, and as suddenly sinking into a dull, s : : 
tremely natyral—tbey seem to us old avquaintance—still the 


LITTLE LILLY HANDS, 


BY MRS, LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 


dead, and opaque jelly. & oe ; : pie, 
: a tte ' aaa = jun to which and in which they contribute and participate, oe 

At the dissolution of parliament in 1812, failing to secure ; : RT: : Bh Original. 
puzzles our imagination—like flies in amber; a 


his election for Stafford, he ceased to sit in the house of com. | 
mons, and by this failure, the exemption of his person from | in carte Bre sutnin.- asa prenatal lg a Little hands have become such oe essential in the charac- 
arrest was ho longer guaranteed. The Prince of Wales, it || : 5 — , ” : ter of a lady; so inseparable from the idea of loveliness, refine. 
was said, transmitted him the sum of three thousand pounds, | There _ connamnee ee between Sir Lucius, the | ment or gentility; that one is almost weary of the repetion of the 
in order to procure his election for some other borough; but aaptenny aae ‘Rgnting Bob.’ ‘This comedy is the “7 soul of] phrase. A “little white hand,” and “tiny white gloves,” — 
Sheridan, pressed by his accumulated debts, was forced to broad humor, without encroaching upon the limits of) the sum total of female excellence. Now although 1 admit 
apply it to his private necessities. From that period, for the | — , : ’ ’ that a small, white, soft, hand, is very pretty; still as it is ene 
few remaining years of his life, he lived half forgotten, and Phe ‘School for Scandal’ is the finest comedy — the/ sure index, to a pure and tender heart, I cannot consider it 
sinking every year in public estimation. stage. W ithout ullempling to detract from the reputation * so great arequisite in the character of an amiable female as 
other authors in the seiltimental and artificial schools, we are | yr modern tales would seem to assure their readers that it 





A series of chronic affections aggravated by intemperance lined : eg ih ae 
and excess led to the death of this once illustrious man. Ac- sai <i re _ ~ oe - ey - were ~ |= reat 
The fine ludies and gentlemen of the W ycherley and Cib. i] Iknewa young female, who was highly favored in this res- 


cording to the popular belief of the day, he lingered, envir- 
oned by great want. Many stories were related of the indi- ber school are personages between whom and ourselves nO || pect; and often as my eye rested upon her apparently trans- 
gence with which his death bed was surrounded, one of sympathy a It is os though we listened to a dialogue be- | parent fingers, 1 wondered how a girl who labored (for her 
which purported, that the segent had sent hima sam of tween the family pictures. We hearken to the courtships of|| parents were working people) could preserve their delicate 
mouey ina manner which wounded the feclings of Sheridan, | °4 grandiathers and grandmothers, and very probably—we | beauty. But at length I stumbled upon the secret. 1 called 

yawn over them. We cannot assimilate with Bevil and upon her one forenoon, and, to my great surprise, found her 


Whoreturned it, An intimate friend of his contradicts this ees a 
story altogether, and denies that Sheridan was in want of Loveere—with Sir Harry Wildair and Levelace, we have)! employed on some fine needle work, while her mother was 
any pecuniary assistance. [lis story is well corroborated by nothing in Common. We comprehend no more of their fine || scrubbing the floor!” 
proofs, and is better deserving of belief, than that of Wrax- *#Y!S* aud amatory expressions than we do of the everlast- “Are you ill, Augusta?” I enqnired. 
al. The real fact is, that Mr. Sheridan’s physician, Dr. Bail. 88 courtship of Sir Charles Grandison and Miss Harriet By- “No! Why do you ask?” she answered. 

ron. We adimire their stiff ‘poliiesse’ no more than their “Excuse me,” 1 replied, “the supposition arose from the 


lie eh: shes Se ‘ 
,and one of his most intimate friends, returned it to the . se : 
periwigs aud embroidered cuats. ‘Tey are superterrestrial|/ manner in which I find you and your mother employed.” 


“or, with the assurance that Sheridan was in want of noth. ; : : ‘ ee 
beings—“a little lower than the angcls’—to be admired ata|) “Qh,” exclaimed the old iady, pausing in her work and 


mg. Many other malignant reports were circulated con. 
“ming Sheridan's poverty towards the close of his life. 
a died at his house in Savile Row, on the 
uly, 1316, in the sixty fifth year of his age. The 
“ati “te to the house of Mr. Peter Moore, and on the 
- Y following to Westminster abbey, where it was in- 
— 


* Essays of Elia. The Two Races of Men. 


red near the remains of Addison, Garrick and Cumber-| : ee ‘ 
|| home with these men. “They are honest gentlemen, friends |! always felt suspicious when I saw a daughter of poor parents 


|| of mine.” I love to associate with them. Messicurs, my {| exhibit alittle lilly hand. 


distance; but like the magic mirror of Agrippa, not to be | straitening herself up, evidently with a painful effort, “I always 
approached; with Sheridan’s personages we hold intimate con-| do the dirty work, I am used to it; and it does so spoil a young 
verse. We have dined with Charies Surface, and moralized | girl’s hands.” 

with Juseph: we have talked scandal and drank tea with lady || Augusta looked simperingly upon her! worshipped beauties, 


| 


| Sueerwell, and have certainly meditated interviews with Mo-|and I took off my glove, and gazed proudly on my own sun. 


ses, and Mishter Premium of Crutched Friars. I am at'\embrowned, labor-hardened hand; and from that day forth I 






























































































“How is it possible,” said Ito myself, as I left the home of llendeavors, it will not be inany years before we shall be able | ing the piece of furniture which yon had 


Augusta, that apy healthy, hardy girl can sit at so frivolous || to relax our own labors, and hire persons to perform our drud.- | 
an employment, and allow a too tender mother to beslave | gery.” | 
herself, and wear out her already failing energies, in | 
the drudgery of the house, just io preserve the whiteness of ty, aud broken my constitution, what amends can affluence | 
a hand? Surely her heart must be insensible to every gen- bring me?” murmured Augusta in a dissatisfied tone, “I did | 
erous or grateful feeling; and her spirit vain and despicable. not expect —” 

What a miserable wife would she be for a man, who like) “What did you not expect, Augusta? 
most of our young men, should commence life poor, with the) acquainted with my circumstances, and knew that we must 
hope and determination, of building himself an honest affluent either remain poor, or by persevering economy enlarge our 
fortune. How is the beauty and delicacy of the hand to be! fortune. 
preserved, while the dutics of the housekeeper, the wife, the “But I did not expect that you would wish to see me all 
mother, the nurse, are scdulously performed? Alas! for him , dirt and disorder, drudging amongst the pots and kettles; and 
whose wife worships her own fair hand! | as for babes and little ones, if Iam to come to that, I'll hang 

Now I am so unfashionable as to imagine, and assert, that myself!” | 
the beauty of the hand should appear in its handiwork; and | “Why Augusta, for heaven’s sake then why did you become 
its sofiness consist in the performance of the dictates of a my wife?” 
tender, generous heart. ‘That the hand which performs its do. — “Because,”” she sobbed “1 thought you loved me,and meant | 
mestic duties perfectly; and never shrinks from the offices of to make me happy!” 
benevolence, or withholds the mite due to charity, is super- | “I do love you, and it is for your happiness that I am now 
eminently beautiful. striving to rise in the world. Can you not sacrifice your ease 

It so happencd that after her marriage the fair-handed | for a little while to purchase affluence?” 

Augusta came to reside in my neighborhood. Young Gil-| She turned sulkily away; and he for the first time in his 
more, her husband, was an industrious mechanic, ambi-, life, went to his shop with a heavy heart, irresolute and gloo- 
tious, high-spirited, and somewhat vain. He loved Augusta) my. ‘What shall I do?” said he mentally as he leaned upon 
with that fanciful adoration, which attributes to its object all | the bureau he was about finishing. If my wife must have a 
liuman excellence, and superhuman perfection. And as he | maid, now when will she ever be willing to do without one? 
only visited her by appointment, her mother still had opportu- | besides if I hire a girl I shall give the tongue of scandal just 
nity to put the house in the neatest possible order for his re.) cause to malign Augusta, and predict my final failure. She 
ception; while he imagined that it was always kept so, by the | is certainly able to do our housework, and will doubtless sub- 
the little lily hands of nis beluved. She was handsome and | mit to it with a good grace, when she finds that she must do 
sufficiently artful, to cflvct an artless simplicity, in her dress’ it. I will not hire a girl unless I see her health failing under 
and manner. She was also warm in her encomiums upon | her burden.” 

industry, frugality, generosity, incekness, and submission. i Tis resolution was formed, and he betook himself to work 

They were married; he in full confidence that he had wonan | as usual. Dinner was ready in due season, but there was no 
angel; and she imagining that he could not see her faults) smile on Augusta’s lip, and her cyes were swollen with weep- 
aud would alway pay her the same idolatrous worship. Alas ing. ‘That dinner hour was the first wholly miserable hour 
fur the simple hearts, that enter this every day world, drest | that he had ever passed: and when he was about returning 
out in such holiday fuucies, fur they will soon find themsclves | to his shop, he put his arm tenderly around her, she shook it 
like the man who fell amongst thieves, naked and wounded. | off pettishly, and left the room. ‘The poor fellow felt his heart 
The exuberant fancies of a warin-heartcd, romantic girl, are choking him; the apprentices stared, and the journeyman, 
so apt to fori themselves into visionary expectations of future | who had been an unsuccessful suiter of Augusta, smiled ma- 


You certainly were 


love and happiness; and grow up as it were into high hopes , liciously. Gilmore met that smile; he went to his work, but 
of felicity, gwhich must perish and wither amid the severities his heart was sweiling with the first floods of bitterness; he 
and changing seasons of life; leaving her disappointed, sad | could not bear obscrvation, he feigned business, and walked 
and misanthropic, even amidst the richest real blessings,' out. ‘The gentleman fur whom he was finishing the bureau 
und friendships of life; and it seems as if parents ought by | called for it, it was not quite finished, Gilmore had promised 
every means to check these vain hopes, and wild imaginings | to have it ready; it was the first time he had disappointed a 
and present the world as it is to the young spirit. customer. ‘The gentleman saw how little was wanting to its 
Ali high-colored works of sentimental fiction, should be pro. | complction, and felt himself insulted by a disappointment so 
hibited to young persons of a romantic temperament. For needless, for Sclby, the workmen told him that Gilmore’s bu- 
while we admit that many, perpaps most young people, may , siness was not urgent. He departed, saying he would get his 
read such works with impunity; still there are those who be- | furniture of tradesmen who were more punctual. 
come perfectly addicd by the perusal of the Children of the Wien tiie bell rang for tea, Gilmore had not returned; and 
Abbey; which although generally adinired, and admitted into | Selby found a bevy of young ladies assembled with Augusta 
families, in which it would be considered a éeadly sin to har- | around the table. She inquired for her husband; Selby 
bor Don Quixotte or Direasina; is in my humble opinion one told of his going out and recounted the tale of the bureau- 
of the most pernicious works extant. It so fastens on the | She blushed decply, and instead of feeling indignant at the un. 
young imagination, heating, and pufling it up, with unnatu- gentlemanly conduct of Selby in telling such a tale, she suf: 
ral sentiment, hopes that earth never realized, and notions of | tered her anger to rise against her poor absent Gilmore. Du- 
virtue that are so overdone as to becoine ruinous follies, If ring tea she apologized for some defect by saying that she 
Regini Maria had lived an age, and distributed a million of | had quite a family, and her husband thought he could not afford 
money, with the richest philanthropy, she would not have! to keep a maid. She spoke this in a mild tone, although she 
balanced the misery occasioned by the romantic false ideas did not intend it, for her heart was full of bitterness. The 
disseminated by that one book. And what is most to be la. | visitors who were of the first class, (for she had never mingled 
mented, is the fact, that the warmest, tenderest, most confid- | with the hard handed daughters ef her farmer neighbors,) 
ing natures, are most prone to imbibe such wild uareal fan. looked surprised and expressed indignant wonder that he 
cies. ‘should expect her to do all the work! She was handing 
But to return to her of the little lilly hands. For a while | Selby his tea, he paused, looked admiringly at her extend- 
all went well. Her house and furniture were new, and || hand, and observed. “fe cannot have a man’s heart who can 
consequently clean; and she had only to cook and do the oth. | bear to see such a hand as that employed in drudgery.” She 
er little house work for herself’ and husband; so that most | turned her eye gratefully upon him; a strange thought awoke 
of the time she was in full dress, displaying her idols, by af.) in his brain. Ile had never Joved her, although he had tried 
fecting to employ them, in some insignificant picee of work. |} tv court her: but now an innate love of mischief, and a disire 
But when Gilmore ventured to enlarge his business, and hired | of triumphing over a rival, determined him to endeavor to 
a journeymen, and took two apprentices, she soon warnacd i win her confidence; further he did not stay to consider. Ac. 
him that he must provide a house-maid. | cordingly he paid her every polite attention, and compliment. 
“Why Augusta,” he pleaded, “would not that be a useless i ed her beauty, virtues, domestic cconomy, and housekeeping, 
expense? You are in good health, and understand housekeep. | until she was in quite a pleasant humor. 
ing; how many women do the work fora much Jarger and|| Meantime Gimore, who had utterly forgotten his burcau, 
more troublesome family, beside having a babe, and little ones || went to a lumber merchant and purchased some lumber for | 
to nurse, and attend to?” | his business, and having loitered away the afternoon, was re- | 
She did not answer, and he, putting his arm round her || turning with a swelling heart to his unhappy home, when he 
waist, continued, “Augusta! love! we are just beginning the li met a waggon laden with furniture, attended by the gentle-| 
world now, and I have made a bold push to enlarge my ba- || man to whom he had promised the bureau. | 
siness; I have risked my little all; and it becomes us to use || “Mr. Gilmore,” said the man,” 1 called at your shop, and 





THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


“But after I have spent my best days, and ruined my beau- i 


the strictest economy for a while; but if fortune favor my 4 finding that you had gone out on unimportant business leav- || of each other; and cold looks and careless wards, beg 


Promised me yp. 
furniture always 


finished, I went to Mason’s shop, who has 
on hand, and have purchased a full set.” 

“Sir,” said Gilmore, “I 4m extremely sorry” 
low’s voice faltered. 

“I too, am sorry,” replied the man, “for you are a bett 
wsrkman than Mason, and but for this failur “s 
I should have taken all my furniture of you, 

The tears gathered in Gilmore's eyes. 
the price of the bureau io pay for sor 


—the poor fej. 


” 


e in Punctuality, 
Good night.” 
He had depended upon 

n€ provisions which he 


| purchased and promised to pay for that evening. He felt so 


crushed in spirit that he had not Courage to call and tell the 
merchant that he was disappointed in getting his money, so 
he passed up another street home. The merchant was offend. 
ed at his failure, became suspicious of his honor, and resolved 
to trust him no more. So many and great were the evils and 
sorrows of one short day. 

When he arrived at home he found Augusta alone, Selby had 
gone to gallant the ladies nome. While she was preparing 
his suppers he told the tale of the bureau ina reproachful man. 
ner. “T'is all your fault Augusta,” said he plaintively. She 
began to weep, and Seiby entered. - 

“Now Gilmore is not this too bad!” he exclaimed. “If ] were 
the possessor of such a treasure as you have won in a wife 
never should tears of my wringing forth, be dried away y 
that lovely hand.” 

I wish the beauties of her hand were transferred to her heart,” 
said Gilmore; “she would then have no cause to weep.” He left 
the room, Selby muttered a few words about brutality and 
went out, Augusta retired weeping to bed and soon fell asleep, 
for her heart was not touched, she had but little sensibility 
and no feeling but what centered in self. However she resoly. 
ed to exert herself to do the work of the house in excellent 
style, determining to appear languid, and weary, before her 
husband and Selby; assured that the compassion of the one 
wonld be a bitter reproof of the other. Thus was laid the 
foundation of many miseries. 


The next morning the stormseemed to have passed away. 
although a few clouds still lowered upon the brows, and 
minds of the Gilmores. He resolved never more to disap. 
point a customer, and she never mentioned the house-maid 
yet there was a distance between them; the chain which had 
conveyed the pulsations of one heart to the other, was sever- 
ed, it could not be again inade whole. The mirror which 
had refiected each to the faney of the other was broken 
they must now look at each other’s naked face. The 
romance of love was dissipated. She was no longer a god- 
dess, nor he a favored devotee. Differences of opinion often 
occasioned bitter repuirtee, und Sclby by ever appearing on 
her side of the question, and reproving Glimore for his harsh- 
ness, gained constantly more interest in her childish heart, 
for her indulgent mother had suffered her to remain a child 
until her marriage. 

Selby at length became so insolent, and Augusta so pertina- 


cious in his favor, that Gilmore could not repress feelings of 


jealousy. These feelings soon discovered themselves. Augus- 
ta raved, Selby quitted Gilmore’s ezsploy, but not bis machi- 
nations with his wife; and while he spread abroad the most 
slanderous accounts of him, and his abusive treatment of her, 
he determined to accomplish the utter ruin of both. 

In less than two years from the day of her marriage, that 
day which she imagined had sealed her happiness by unt 
ting her to the most amiable of men, the most ardent of admi- 
rers, did Augusta Gilmore elope with Edgar Selby from her 
liusband’s house. 

And what now were her prospects? Selby had nothing 
except the extravagant clothes and ornaments, with which be 
embellished a naturally plain person, and she knew him to be 
proud, arrogant and self-willed. Yet with him she forsook 
her house which was well furnished, and filled with eomforts 
and went out into the wide world, a degraded thing who could 
expect no other courtesy from the human race, than just to te 
suffered to exist amongst them. ; 

Sclby hired a ready furnished room ina neighboring town, 
and began to work for a man to whom he had previously hir- 
ed himself. Augusta was again in her element, little to do 
but to recieve the adoration of a lover: and congratulated her- 
self on her escape from Gilmore’s tyranny. She also = 
cused him of nigardliness, because he dressed plain himsel’, 
and was not willing to indulge her in uscless articles of ex: 
travagant finery. But Selby whose motto was “while a 
live let us live,” squandered all that could be spared, a P 
table on dress; and many a beautiful ornament glittered on “ 
polluted bosom, as if to mock the heart that swelled anngee 

At length, as they were united by no sacred ceremony» 8 


eary 
virtuous confidence, no mutual respect, they began “me be 
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ded by taunts 
woe ane was painful, and lingering; the little 
nr his purse was soon expended, and misery of the most | 
° ~ “ character entered his dwelling. Augusta sat wast- | 
ere tigue watching, and hunger, beside his bed; gazing | 
ane hich she could not alleviate. She had rendered | 

i her neighbors by her pride, and supercilious | 
ee he ‘a le fieely of her faults, she had retorted | 
Oe dal set them at defiance; could she now implore | 
’ She resolved sooner to 


on miseries W 


bitterly’ Poser 
their aid, oF solicit their compassion? 


iie, But poor Sclby implored her to goand ask assistance of 
sei late employer, or of some person who would save them 
om starvation. “It is the greatest of all my pains,” said he, 
tp see Your sufferings.” ; 

«Well it may be,” she answered, “since you are the cause 
’ He groaned; she wept passionately, and still re- | 


of them!” 
mained at the bedside. | 
It was the third day since they had eaten their last crust 


of bread. Selby had no medicine, and his disease taged fear- | 
fully; she was so weak as to be scarcely able to lift the wa- 
ter cup to his lips, when a christain woman who had mortal- 
ir offender her, by once attempting faithfully to set her sins 
before her, came in, to inquire if they were in nced of assist. 
She was shocked when she discovered their miserable 
situation, and hurrying to a doctor, entreated him to visit 
them; she then went home, filled a basket with necessaries 
and returned to their chamber. She made a cup of tea, and 
set before Augusta such food as she deemed proper for her | 
sent circumstances; and having prepared some light 


ance. 


under pre 


dict for Selby, prevailed on Augusta to retire, and try to get 


some repose, while she would remain a few hours, and an. 
administer the medicines which the doctor had prescribed. 
Selby’s heart seemed broken, he spoke to her freely of his 
enormous sins,taking all the blame of Augusta’s departure from 
honor on himselt, and bitterly lamenting his unexaimpled wick- 
elness) Mrs. Murry returned home, and prevailed upon her 
daughter to go and pass the night with them. 

In the morning Augusta who had slept till then, awoke 
greatly refreshed, and Selby seemed much better; but as An- 
na Murry was about leaving them, he called her to his bed- 
side and said, “Anna I feel that I shall die of this sickness; 
Jentreat you, if you know any christian. people, beseech 
them to come and te!l me what I must do to be saved. Tell 
your excellent mother that [ hope she will call as often as 
” 


p ssible. 


1 


mm 4 5 ‘ 
ie girl Gepartea,. 


“Now how can you call that an excellant woman? after the 
outrageous manner in which she insulted me lest spring,” 

ee ae 
asked AUgUSL.. 


“Mrs. Murry told 


“Do not be angry ruined one,” he said. 
you ouly the truth, and with a hope that you would be re- 
claimed by the blessing of God upon her words.” 

“Sh! ha! so you are really getting 
sick! reclaimed! I suppose you will be for 


sending ine back to Gilmore. 


religious now 
you arc a little 
1 wish you had been dead be- 
fore you persuaded we to leave him, fur he is getting rich in 
spite of all his trouble; and here I am starving with you af- 
ter believing afl your fuir promises.” 

“Augusta [ am justly punished; rail on, I feel that I de- 
serve it all, and morc.” 

“Oh! you are mighty humble truly. I wish—but here comes 
that excellent Mrs. Murry!” and Augusta hurricd into her 
little closet and shut the door. Mrs. Murry who was enter. 
Ng supposed she had rctired to weep and lanient her misera- 
ble circumstances, and inwardly beseeching God that her sor- 
tows might be sanctified, turned to minister to Selby, who 
Was Weeping like a child. 

That day his disease inereased fearfuliy, and he was evi- 
dently fast sinking beneath it, Numbers of kind-hearted 


anata : ° ° . ° 
Peope attended lis sick bed, and his penitence seemed deep 
and sincere, 


Augusta preserved a gloomy silence, scarce 
d 


tigning an answer in her preposterous pride to the kind 
Tewarks and inquiries of his kind attendants; and if he ad- 
dressed her on the subject of repentance, she immediately left 
the room; yet although she fled his presence, she cou!d not 
hide from his piercing words, and groans of agony; and her 
sobs, hotwithstauding her effurts to stifle them, came to the 
us of those whose commiseration she so coldly seemed to 
‘corn. and truly his deep, and sometimes wild lamentings, 


w fa | 
tre sufficient to touch the heart although cold as the sepul- 


cher, and like it feneed with iron. 
“Oh God of merc 


aan a fearful thing to lie here on the brink of time, with 
- tg like mine? I have no consolation! If I look 
pan — life it has been but a tissue of iniquity, it pre- 
only subjects of deep regret; scenes of mischief that can 


and bitter regrets. At this crisis Selby ] never be repaired. Oh the hours that I employed in schemes 
|to lure that lost one to her ruin! The time, the anxiety, the 


) 


|, it bitterer than gall! Remorse fastened its fangs upon my soul 


| fering would she have escaped. 


: y:” he would exelaim, “have pity on me! 
¥can I die stained as I am by the blackest transgression? || 


hopes, the fears, expended upon that fearful project! All the 
advantages of my person and education; all were directed to 
one point, to the attainment of one object; and that the ruin| 
and misery of a simple child, and an unoffending man. And 
what impelled me to all this? Vanity! only Vanity! I would | 
triumph over Gilmore. I have enjoyed my triumph! I found 


when I crossed with Augusta her husbands threshold. Gil- 
more never reproached me, although we have sometimes met, | 
and I have put on an air of bravado in his presence; he al-| 
ways seemed to look upon me with pity, and I could see the 
deep wound which I had made in his spirit! Oh the bloody 
stream from that wound has flowed upon my soul and swept 
‘away all its comfort! All its peace! I rifled the rose from | 
my friends bower, and hid it in my bosom, and then I felt its 
thorns! Yes! the happiness for which I bartered my honor 
and my conscience, proved a serpent forever in my path! | 
Poor Augusta! She knew not that my soul recoiled as I em- 
braced her! that the smiles of her love, which I had been so 
sedulous to win, came like mildew upon my cankcred heart; 
that her love was to me a chain of perdition from which 1} 
would have given the world to be free! O I would freely en- 
dure all this misery, I would willingly go forth as I am, and | 
drag out a long life in this weakness and pain, depending 
upon the dole of wearied charity for the support of nature, it | 
by so doing I could restore her blameless to her husband. 
But this cannot be! Oh the irretrievable past!) And how can 
I look upon the future?) A few hours more of this dreadful 








madness subsided into a melancholy insanity, and she was a 
poor street wanderer; rambling half clad, and barefoot, through 


storm and darkness, in heat and cold; encountering all the 
| 


energies of my minid, all the affections of my nature, all the | ills and storms of existence. She had no resting place, neith- 


|er could she find peace on earth. She sometimes begged a 
|night’s lodging at Gilmore’s house, which was filled with 
| plenty, and where she received every kindness at the hand of 
| Mrs. Mary Gilmore, who held the place from which she was 
| fallen. Gilmore’s heart ached sorely whenever his eye rested 
‘upon the emaciated, haggard wreck, of the beautiful creature 


| Who had been his young affection’s idol, and who had sacri- 


\ficed herself, body and spirit, on the shrine which vanity 


| erected on a foundation laid by her own little lilly hands. 


THE TIRED BOY. 


BY M. S. LOVETT. 


| Original. 


I love to look upon thee, Boy. Thy cap 

Is careless thrown beside thee, on the ground— 

Thy light hair clusters damply on thy brow— 

Thy joyous laugh, is hushed—thy infant sport, 

Is over for the while—thy small hand rests 

Upon thy knee, and thy dark glorious eye 

Is gazing fixedly, as if some thought, 

Weighty, for thy few years, held it unchained. 
Where are thy thoughts? what subject has enfix’d 

So rapt a gaze? Perhaps, thus early, thou, 

From the dark future, gatherest hidden woes.— 

Perchance, the mystic workings of thy mind, 

Has cast that shade upon thy lovely brow. 

A radiant smile thy countenance illumes, 

Thy joyous laugh rings merrily and free, 








pain, an agonizing death, and the fearful judgment!—And 
for Augusta! 


a . | 
morse, and poverty; and have led her far astray in the mazes | 
of sin, the labyrinths of which no human wisdom or effort! 


can retrace. Oh Lord, have mercy! And yet how canst 


thou save me? 


kind attentions that soothe this dreadful anguish of body and 
speak of hope to this agonizing soul. 
fondly over my pillow, to watch with trembling anxiety the 
varying expression of my faded face, to listen with breathless 


solicitude in my moments of case for the faint fitful breathing, | 
' to weep for my spirit’s desolation, andpray for my continuance || 


on earth, And who will mourn when I am dead? 
cannot, Oh no! amidst the ills and sorrows that await her, she 
will curse my memory! 


wy spirit! It bears me down to death! to hell!” 


‘Those who stood round hin wep', and mingled prayers || 
with his broken supplications, but they could neither save his || 


life, nor redeem his soul. Alter a few days of misery, he died, 


a victim to sin; for had not his poignant mental anguish ag- | 


“s 
© 
his illness was at first only a slight fever. 
Je was buried but there was no one to linger at his grave 
und embakn, with tears of fond regrct, the sod that Jay ever 
him. 


Augusta felt to what a depth she had fuilen; she knew that 


the world would never forget her errors; her heart was not’) 


humbled, although it was broken, Could she have laid down 


beside him in the calm grave, could her spirit have departed || 
with the deep humility, and sorrow for sin, that awakened in || 
the hearts of all that stood by, a strong hope that He who} 


casts out none that come unto him, would receive, and pardon 


even him; ah, could she have dicd with him, how much suf: |! 


Her mother mother had de. 
parted, with spirit wrung and crashed, by the disgrace of the 


datling child whom she had worshipped and pamp-red; and || 
in whose frai! bosoin she had suffered the rank weeds of pride || 


and vanity to grow up in full luxuriance. She was the only 


surviving child, and when her mother dicd, she had no near 


relative, for her father had been gathered home years be- || 


fore. 
Thus was the fair, the delicate, the high-spirited Augusta, 


I have eatailed on her a life of infamy, sal 


: ter apes | 
It would be so like countenancing iniquity— 


I have none to bend | 


Augusta || 


O there is a blighting curse epon 


ravated his disease, he might, perhaps, have recovered, as |) 


Thine eyes in more than diamond brightness glow. 

Dear child, I stand a moralizer here, 

I who in cnildhood’s heedless joyous hour, 

Was erst as little vexed by thought as_ thou. e 
In scanning thee, young boy; I marked thy hands, 

| And thought of what their deeds might be, in aid 

Of stormy passions, yet too surely thine, 

Thy tiny teet!—where shall they carry thee? 

Perchance to stand, as I have stood, to gaze 

With rapt and wandering thought upon the works 

Of Nature intinite and great, above 

All human ken. Thy feet may pass, like mine, 

From all of strange in our ewn clime.—The wide 

Praiaries, and the pathless wilds—The depth 

Of forests, darkly green, where sunlight gleams 

All brightiy, through o’erhanging boughs, upon 

Untrodden earth;—to hear the gush of song— 

Of untaught song—of wild-wood melodies— 

Heard only by thyself, of christian kind, 

Though there, in beauty, since Creation’s dawn. 

Perchance thy restless soul may long to be, 

i “Where bluer skies, are glassed in brighter streams;” 

And thou shalt stand upon the fiery sod 

Of sunny Italy. Aye, Boy;—perchance 

Those fect may bear thee up Vesuvius mount;— 

Vast crater of eternal fire! The smoke 

Of Etna’s fame, may wake a world of thought 

Undeemed of now, by thee. Or Afrie’s sands, 

Thou’lt wander o’er—, sce Europe’s crowded courts— 

Her works of taste,x—her monuments of art— 

And much thou’lt see; much aseful knowledge gain; 

Bat ah! how much, ’twere better not to know. 
Passion will scathe thee, and revenge may drink 

The lite-blood of thy fellow. Darkly, woes 

Muy crowd upon thee, and thy hcart become 

As stcel, to every softer touch. 


Oh is it net a fearful thing to die? Is it not sad to be as I 
am? <An outcast from socicty, indebted to mere pity, for the 


' 
1 


Alas! 
For such a change as this! *T'were better boy, 
Thou should’st remain untaught as now thou art, 
Nor iet thy foctsteps wander trom thy home 
Of innocent, and fond, domestic love. 
*T'were better that thy mind were only filled 
With soft impressions—that thine eye should dim 
With quietage. ‘Then, would’st thou be unscathed, 
Save by the “lava from the mount of Time.” 

And for the song, the bower, and the dance, 

And fashion’s pageant:—thou should’st have the voice 
The whispered vice of Peace, to gladden thee. 


| 
Ht VIRTUE. 


! Virtue alone can give true joy, 
I 


The sweets of virtue never cloy; 


left without a home, without a friend; for none could esteem i To take deligit in doing good, 


and such was her cold, haughty demeanor, that few pitied her. I 
For a while she remuined immurcd in the lodgings in which | 
Selby left her, while some generous neighbors provided for I 
her wants. But as she made no effort to obtain a subsistance || 
|jand replied angrily to those who sought her welfare, even,_| 
charity began to grow weary of her. | 
At this erisis she was seized with an influenza which was'|! 
‘at that time universally epidemic. Her head was severely 
‘| affected; her life seemed in eminent danger, and her mental 
| anguish combining with physical causes, utterly subverted 
|, her reason—Slie became a raging maniac, At length ber| 








In justice, trath and gratitude, 

In aiding those whom cares oppress, 
Administering comfort to distress; 

These, these are joys which all who prove 
Anticipate the bliss ub ‘ve, 

These are the joys, and these alone 

We ne’er repent nor wish undone. 





MEMORY. 


The memory is a treasurer to whom we must give a fund. 
if we will draw the assistances we nced.— Rowe. 
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F CANTOS—CANTO FIFTH. 


BY THE PARNASSIAN SPY. 


BRIE 


Original. 


Shoot folly as it flies.—Pope. 
I. 


“Qur life! what is it but an “April day”— 

(An old comparison,—but yet most true) 

Where clouds and sunshine, hold alternate sway,— 
Where man hath much of joy —and sorrow too;x— 

What, though the young pulse, bound with rapturous play, 
What, though the future wear its sunniest hue,— 

Alas! ’tis but a moment ere the heart 

Sighs, that its brightest visions all depart. 


II. 


Alas! for human hope:—“a broken reed!” — 
Alas! for human pleasure—’Us a dream; 

Hope whispers many a witching wile, indeed, 
And many a gilded bubble stems the stream, 
On which, in youth we sail with airy specd;— 
But soon the bubbles break!—and the Jast gleam 
Of sunshine fades the horizon, ’till we find 
Nought but life’s gloom and solitude behind. 


III. 


“Oh it is bitterness of soul, to sit 
Amid the gay—the merry—and the glad, 
To hear the laughter, and the burst of wit— 
The while our heart is dosolate and sad; 
And as the visions of past moments flit 
(With all the freshness young existence had) 
Before the brain,x—’tis sad to hush the sigh 
And hide the tear-drop, ’neath a pleasant eye.” 
IV. 
Thus mused Philander, as with pensive air 
He sat amid the throng, where beauty hone, 
Music, and love, and revelry were there, 
eAnd every heart seem’d happy save his own; 
Keen Disappointment, agonizing Care, 
E’en from his very childhood he had known, 
With transient gleams of sunlight, which when o’er, 
But made the darkness deeper than before. 
v. 
What wonder, that to him ’twas folly all! 
What wonder, that the revel charm’d him not! 
The dance respondent to the viol’s call, 
The “liquid glances” that around him shot 
From “soft eyes” bright with love, seemed all forgot— 
Or all unhceded,—and the words let fall 
From rosy lips of innocence scarce caught 
The seeming tribute of a passing thought. 
VI. 
His was that solitude, which may not fice, 
Before the sound of laughter, or of song; 
Which binds the soul in silent inastery, 
And spurns the whirl of the delirious throng, 
Calling our thoughts from all that now may be 
And fixing them, on scenes of years agone;— 
On life’s serener moments—cre we knew 
All that is bright, is evanescent too. 


VIL. 
Once he had loved,—his Flenor, was one 
Whom he did deem the gentlest of her kind— 
He thought her passing fair to iook upon, 
(Albeit, there were not many of his mind) 
With eye, and fourm and jcatures such as none 
Might ever rival—(Cupid’s alway blinl!)— 
Each motion charn’d fim; and her faintest tone, 
Had a peculiar sweetness all its own. 

Vill. 
He loved—and in her ear he gently breathed, 
‘The simple story of his love. She heard 

If that her sighs and blushes be believed) 

With kindred feeling each impassioned word 
And when he paused—his heart was half deceived 
Into the glad belief that he had stirr’d, 
A chord responsive.—But as one may guess, 
The first demand could not be answered “yes.” 


IX. 
“he was surprised indeed, that he should flatter, 
Her thus, by dwelling on each fancied charm— 
She thought it better to dismiss the matter; 
At least, “till she recovered from th’ alarmj— 
Cr, (if he really did disprove the latter,) 
As it was plain it could not do much harm, 
She'd think about it, for a month or so 
And then say positivety yes or no! 

X. 

flere we must leave our lovers ’till our next, 

And draw the present Canto to a close; 
For brevity accordeth with our text,— 
Besides the printer must have room for prose; 
1 hope, I shall not henceforth be perplex’d, 
(And ’tis perplexing every writer knows) 
To find when ’tis too late to be corrected, 
How much my proof the “devil” has neglected. 











TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | that history does not furnish; and any gentleman of like at. 
ae fainments could write out by his own fireside, with the a 
s Egypt, Rollin, etc., as interesting a init: % 


Mr. Buckingham has given for a tolerably extravagant fee 


The present number of the Monument is entirely onte1NaL.—The follow- H of Russell’ 
; ing articles have been received, and will be published as speedily as 
possible. 
“The Visionist,” translated from the German, by James NusseaR. 


“The Maniac’s Laugh,” by J. N. 9. | Fema.e EDUCATION.—Few subjects have been more exte 
“Extract,” by E. P. M. | sively treated upon of 1 n. 

ate years, : : 
“The Blind Grandfather,” by Anna Marta PaIne. po y » than female education, and 


, the effect produced upon the public mind is now e 








“The Storm Sprite,” by Lucius. il. : : xhibiting 
} Toa beautiful little Girl,” by A. M. R. itself in the liberal patronage bestowed upon Seminaries for 
|, “Tive Maniae,” by * * * _ the education of young ladies. Wee are glad to find that it i 





“Lines To »” by Ea. | becoming unfashionable ft i : 
Nes | g able for young ladies to . . 
“The Boat on the Wycomico,” by James Hcncerrorp. y 8 : be ignorant, their 


| enlightenm i ‘ j 
“The Impotent Man, at the Pool of Bethesda,” by Lucy Seymour. | enl ghtenment will doubtless render it necessary that the boys 
©The Emigrant’s Soliloquy,” by Mrs. L. J. Person. |! should know a little, we seis h therefore look for some improve. 
“Come, dearest, raise the tender strain, by C. M. F. Deems. | ment in the condition of society. Our city is supplied with 
Several favors, by J.C. M’Cape. |; J j H . . 
everal favors, by 1°Case | Academies, and there is ample Opportunity for every one to 


Besides the above, tivere are now on our table, a number more communi- || receive an appropriate education. The Seminar of M 
cutions, and also a piece of original Musie, by a young Lady of Balti- R. Jarboe, in Pratt street, o site the E y 2 nd, 
more, Which we have not yet liad time to examiue attentively; we hope, |)” . J e Lastern Fountain, Is 


therefore, our correspoudents—to whom we acknowledge ourselves worthy the attention of the inhabitants of that section. Mr. 
under many obligations—will bear patiently the unavoidable delay in | J. has furnished himself with Chemical and Philosophical 
the appearance of their articles. It is our anxious desire to treat them || apparatus, and is prepared to teach the French and other lan 
all with the utmost respect. guages. We would bespeak for him the favorable attention 
~~ | of parents residing in his vicinity. 
THE MONUMENT. “"~ 
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Z Sie aa We |! Tne Last surrper.—We have received a fine engraving of 
PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. | this group, and have been requested to state that it will be 
SERGE } for sale, by an agent, in this city in a few days. 
| 
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iends will no doubt cneerfully al- |) 








=== — == || 
Tue mMonument.—Our fr | SUSAN DARBY. 
low us the liberty of saying, the little we purpose in the edi- | BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 
H ale 
j : : I} Original. 
have not presumed much upon their patience in this matter | — 


since we have had the honor of their friendship and patron. || The heart of Nori’s lost and won, 
She’s wedded to the Erlie’s son. 


torial way this week, of ourselves and ours, especially as we 


age. As this number is entirely original we shall not occupy | 
e TH 9 ° “2 P 

much space, but as heretofore on such occasions, concede to || “I'll do no such thing, go to the parson’s with you in. 

our correspondents the previlege of filling up a due proportion ‘deed, who ever heard of such impudence? George Darby to 

of our pages. | ask me to go with him to the purson’s, how low must I have 
i‘ pores r Men? 0 ° ee —— Ty 

In the course of our publication so far, we have received fatlen? Mrs Darby—good lack whata name. Now fellow I'll 


few complaints and many compliments. Upon the complaints, | tell you what it is, if you ever say a word about me going 
. fw , + +e) a . ; H » 
we shall endeavor to improve and profit,—for the compli. |“ ith you to the parson’s I'll call you an impertinent puppy.” 


ments we are thankful, but had much rather see those who! This beautiful spcech was made by the way of reply to an 
interrogatory, proposed by George Durby—inechanic, to Miss 


| Susan Snipes, a merchant tailor’s daughter. Mr. Darby was a 
| young man about twenty nine years—good character;—high- 

But while we feel obliged in justice, to speak ot tne indiffer. '¥ Tespectable—but as Mr. Snipes, merchant tailor, said—he 
ence manifested on the part of the Baltimore public, we are, VS 2 mechanic;—and doubtless the merchant tailor thought 
proud to add that in other sections we have met the favorable the young man presumptious, and aspiring in the extreme to 


regard and encouragement we so much hoped for here. In ,*ttempt an elevation so distinguished, and to presume un- 


many parts of our state, our labors are appreciated, and our |ceremoniously upon the hand and heart of his fair daughter. 
| Mr Snipes lived in atwo story house, the same apartment 


| friends increasing. : 
‘ . > +t) , f S ™ 
In the South we have been still more successful, and we be.  8°f¥¢d for a cutting room all the week, and a parlor on Sun 
| days. Here he exercised his skill in the use of the scissors, 


lieve if we had the opportunity of making the effort, that in ; : 
—and his talent in the accommodation of his customers; and 


| a short time we could procure a greater number of subscri- rs ‘ : 
bers in one or two cities in that section of our country, than || here his fair daughter on the day, when the — reigned par- 
(lor practised her accomplshments for the laudible purpose of 


are so willing to bestow them after the fashion of the world, 
come up with better and more tangible evidence of their kind- 
ness, in the form of new suuserie.. 








we have in Baltimore; and what is better than all our South- ‘ ae 
ern friends are prompt in the discharge of their obligations; catching a husband, or rather assisting some young gentle- 
»man to “catch a Tartar.” : 


to be plain, they pay their biils. We have no objection to ex- ‘ — 
. ~ rv ° ° iss Sni ¢ i — —_- S§ 

tend our list to the South. Will our neighbors there assist | Miss Snipes had many admirers,—that is,—she cresse 

‘fine and a few fops, proposed to carry her parasol &c. Be. 


And we would ask if the inhabitants of our city and state Sides, she had obtained we mere 4 _ pated able in- 
intend to permit us to dgpend upon other piaces for support? Pretty considerable style to sing “Jim Crow, This last men- 

We will continue to perform our part to the extent ot’ our tioned accomplishment, is sufficient of itself, to establish - 
utility: we have given plates—we have given music, &c., and | reputation ef any tailor’s daughter, and fix her, far pane 
we shall continue to do these things as we have opportunity. | the expectations of a mere mechanic. She was quite a ar 
If Batrimoreans will not encourage us it shall be their own looking girl, and with her splendid attire, she certainly di 


us in the accomplishment of our object? 


fault. cut a figure.” Fine feathers help tomake fine birds; and 
. —the cutting room to the contrary notwithstanding —Miss 
Bucntncnuam’s LEcTURFS.—Now that we have attended the | Susan succeeded in making herself the centre of attraction 


course advertised by Mr. Buckingham, we can speak know-|| for a certain set of characters, of whom it might be remark. 
ingly of them. The very favorable mention made by the ed, as the old monk said of the fortune hunter, ‘they had more 
press in different sections of the country, respecting these lec- flash than fips.” Among the rest Young Darby buwed— 
tures gave us a favorable opinion of their merits as well as ‘And once he talk’d of love.” 
| of the extraordinary abilities of the lecturer. We attend-| ‘Tha Joved one took fire at the insult, and threatened to 
ed with the expectation of being inundated with new and in- | to}) jer father-—Ladics don’t langh at Miss Susan, she had a 
teresting information in reference to those oriental countries, | right to do the best she could for herself, and if by the dint 
: of which so much has been said and written. We found Mr. | of hor father’s industry, she had been placed beyond the “low 
Buckingham to be a pleasant speaker, and were highly en- breathings of the vulgar brood,” when the foul atmosphere 


tertained by the frequent outbursts of wit with which his threatened to assail her, we must not wonder, that she be- 
Sl- 


lectures abound, but in regard to the information, for which | 6.me animated in the attempt to repel it;—suppress yonr Fi i 
we waited evening after evening with impatience, we were in | bility;—distinction is the spice of etiquette and “gives it all 
the main sadly disappointed. lits favor.” Pope must have been crazy when he wrote these 
We have no particular desire, either to entertain or express || two lines, if he did indeed write them— 

opinions different from those so abundantly given forth by | “Honor and shame from no condition rise 
our friends of the press, but we feel bound in juctice to say | Act well yon part ‘tis there all hoeor lies.” —_— 
just what we think upon the subject, and we are decidedly of | In the first place his position is false, for condition ye 
jopinion that Mr. Buckingham could have given us in twenty || arises from honor, or shame, and in the second, his pro 
| minutes, or half an hour, all the information contained in one || sion is impiously erroneous, for a man or woman either, who! 
‘of his lectures of an hour and an half, or two hours length, | not honorable, that is who is not raised above the common 
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—.. - * ae . . . 
ot act well his part. Now this is plain reasoning, and it 

_ ctised upon every day, and rather than attempt its con- 

wat you had better a “long oblivion quaff.” The world 


version ; , 
wenn Snipes are against you, so make discretion the better 
anc Mr. 


an ae word for Miss Susan; what business had a me- 
hanic to ask the love of the daughter of a merchant tailor. 
, 4 to be so ungenteel as to hint a word about the parson’s. 
a only wonder is, that so much vulgarity did dot drive the 
iable Miss Snipes into hysterics. It must be remembered 
oe she was merchant tailor’s daughter—that she had been 
sti lady, that she was partial to caBpace—that she wore 
fine dresses—and that she was sometimes called Miss Susan 
or MissSnipes,of course she must have had delicate feelings,and 
all these things, considered, for a mechanic to ask her to go 
to the parson’s,—it was & direct insult and the lady must be 
supported for treating it accordingly. 
Miss Snipes had admitted George Darby into her society 
merely as an associate, and in fifty seven several instances 
had made use of him for what the lacies sometimes would 
call a walk ing stick, but she had no notion that he should stick 
toher. No indeed, the truth is, she found him a considerable 
convenience, tor in the absence of his betters, he answered as ex 
cellent protection. “Give an inch and take an ell” isan adage 
as truly carried out in practice by some folks, as it is natu. 
ral to eat, and though it may be perfectly justifiable in a 
lady to use her companions of the other sex for the perform- 
we ofany menia! office she can get them to condescend to» 
yet it does not follow that those fellows thus honered should 
be allowed toask any foolish questions, and when they are 
caught presuming upon the lady’s affections, ifshe has any, 
as in the present case, she is in duty bound to expose the un 
righteousness and hold the culprit up to the female obloquy 
Another thing, men should keep among their equals, and not 
attempt tv bring themselves upon a level with ladies so much 
above them. This leveling system is not at all suited to the 
dispositions of those composing the class in which Miss 
Snipes moves, aud notice is hereby given, to all,and to eve- 


ry inferior, that if any other attempt be made, such for in- | 


stance as the present, the thing shall be made public, and the 
individual or individuals disgraced. It is a scttled principle 
among the Snipes kind that mechanics are inferiot to mer- 
chant tailor’s daughters, and in no case is a man who smells 
of shops! justified by thrusting himself into their society. 


Ithas been hinted that George Darby was a right clever 





THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE; AND THE ARTS. 


The foul—foul wretci who dares attempt to steal 
The secrets of the Bedus, were he prince— 

Of all the earth and my own—my only son,— 

By all my hopes of everlasting lite, 

I swear (’d immolate him. 

The follower of the false prophet, who would traverse two| 
thousand miles of the vast Saharra, and encounter all the 
dangers that threaten a journey over the burning sands ofan! 
awful desert for the sake of offering a prayer upon the tomb 
ofa wretched imposter,—is not half the slave to the prejudice 
and inconsistencies of his faith that the proud priest of Brahma 
is, who would girdle his loins with the warm intestines of his 
|| false brother priest, while he offered the palpitating heart 
of the Wodin worshipper a sacrifice to the god of his idoltri. 
ous Vedam. The secrets and mysteries of Brahma are ultra 
heathenism, and have more of the devil in them than half the 
systems of idolatrous worship beside. These secrets and mys- 
teries have been kept in profound concealment for thousands 
of years, and the book of the Bedas is still a sealed volume ui 
all but the priests. The smybol of the Brahmin creed is yet a | 


| 
| 





FEIZI, OR THE BRAHMIN’S REVENGE, [by the recall of Feizi by Mahmoad Abekar. The emperor 


‘supposing that by this time the pupil was prepared to 
_perform the task he had assigned him, and had taken 
jsach great pains to prepare him for, sent word that in a 
|given time he would expect him atthe palace. Feizi used all 
| the eloquence he was master of, to console his affianced bride 
|and obtain her consent to his tempory absence. His attempts 
,to console however only made things worse, and in tears 
\she besought him not to pass the walls of Benares until 
|she could go with them, as the partner of his weal and woe. 
| Who that loves, can remain the unmoved witness of the 
falling tears, and broken sobs of the dear object of his heart’s 
best feelings? Feizi could not, and he vowed by the hopes he 
had of happiness in life, and the desire he felt for the suc- 
cessful transmigation of his soul at death, that he would never 

leave nor forsake his beautiful Lenare. ‘No,” said he, “my 
| sweet girl, we are one in fate forever, and I will forfeit the 
friendship of the mighty Abekar, rather than cause you to 
ished another tear.” She replied, “I feel that even a temporary 
| seperation would be more than I could bear. O no Feizi. I 


hidden mystery, and while other systems and creeds have | had rather sleep firmly locked in death’s chill embrace by thy 
exploded or been swept away by the enlightenment of ages,| side than to enjoy without thee, ihesplendors of the Empe- 
the cunning priests find methods and means, by which to |Tor’s palace” 

transmit their secrets through the long and uninterrupted line 
of their devilarchy, and they have reached these modern times j, 5 ; 
through wars and rumors of wars and sti!l remain scerets, sur- |, _404Te was young in years, and cow love, and hes 
|| rounded by all the horrors of bigoted heathenism. How a | heart alinost broke at the bare mention of Feizi’s intended 
thing, calling itself a church, composed of millions of human |) ¥*!t te the palace. It _er the evening of the second day af 
beings, can transmit from age to age, rites that shock and||‘¢! Feizi had received lis summon to appear before Abckar 
degrade humanity, and the reasons why and wherefore such || that Lenare and himself were wandering in their favorite valley, 
|| things are done, and the authorities for doing them remain |, enjoying a swecter feast of love in consequence of the slight 


concealed from all but an interested priestheod, are mysicries Inorrepeven, the flow of the pure waters of their affection had 
for after times to develope. || received. They were met by the old Brahmin and asked his 


,advice in regard to the course they should pursue. The will 
of Abekar was not to be opposed with. impunity, and the old 
|man proposed that Feizi, Lenare and himself, should all pre- 


Better to sleep together dead; 
Far better than to live asunder. 


Kings have attempted to bring to light the dark scencs| 
| . . ; : . 
lof Brahmin bigotry, and empero:s have essayed in vain to| 


wring from the ~priesthood the contents of their impious || a a 
3 P mp1ous | sent themselves before the Emperor and make known the re- 


scriptures, ; : ; 
: d towards sk his s 
Mahmoud Abeker wag a powerful prince, aud made several | lation they eld towards each other, and ask hisacquiescence 


: ‘ : , |'to the union of the young lovers. This proposal was receiv- 
fruitless efforts to obtain a translation of the Brahmin Bedas. : ihe Se 
: : : ed as might have been expectedjwith joy by bothFeizi and Len- 
In fact it was both the pride and boast, of this emperor, || ‘ é 
: : : are and they agreed to make a speedy journey to the residence 
that he had become acquainted with the doctrines and ecaeale : é 
i amp aia of their patron, Fcizi in the fulness of his heart threw him- 
opinions of every religious sect that came within his knowledge . 
: : ‘| selfupon his knees and confessed to the old Brahmin, the 
or under his observation. 


By some means his mind became | , ‘ ; : 
: i; ._ || purpose for which the Emperor had taken so much pains to 

awakened tothe truths, or rather falsehoods, contained in : é 4 : 
have him learned in the sacred books. The priest listened 








sort of a young man, and very well thought of by his friends, | 
he was a good mechanic, and could make, eight hundred a| 
year; which was enough perhaps to enable him to maintain | 
asmall family in a tolerably genteel style; but all this ad-| 
mitted, what girl of common pride, who had been used, to live | 
ing as high as Susan, Oh! beg pardon,—Miss Susan Snipes | 
could think—without fainting, of the idea of being called; 
“my dear” by amechanic; and taken into his arms, and perhaps 
kissed? Ugh, the thing is entirely too horrible to think about. | 
It was soon whispered about that George Darby had _re- 
ceived “the flat,” and now the curiosity of the Snipes party 
was raised to its maximum, they were tiptoe to see how a man 
Loked afler getting a positiveand unequivocal flat. George was 


not much hurt however; he belonged to a class of men who | 


of glorious single blessedness, with a nose of the 
yaene halt length of her fore finger. Shie might be got 
ae it you know of any one wanting a wife—mechanic 
* otherwise you, will please send them up to the borough of 
—Succass is guaranteed. 


cnet} 


REPENTANCE, | 
Repentance is an hearty sorrow for our past misdeeds, and | 
a and endeavor to the utmost of our power | 
; "ai our actions to the law of God. So that repen- || 
“ance does not consist in 
that be 
Whole, 
obedien 


- the first and leading act, gives denomination to the 
ut on doing works meet for repentance, in a sincere 
te the law of Christ the remainder of our life. 


icy. Abekar knowing that none but those who were in the reg- 


| instructed in the part he was to perform. Feizi was readily 
received in the metropolis of learning and having the royal 


|'at his studies she was by his side, watching in silent admi.- |: 


one single act of sorrow, (though }| 


many religious creeds, and he used his influence to drive. , ‘ 
hile gt one 3 ; ae with amazement at the unstudied tale, told in so much 
(from the existence the inconsistencies, and superstitions Fs ees 
; : ase . : rm, | confidence by the young man, and begged him if there were 
that had gained pre-eminence in his extensive empire. The | iP ok gen - 
3 : ; | any others matters upon his mind to unburden his heart of 
success that followed many of his exertions, in the develope. | 5 : ‘ : 
: ts : .. |, the load, and go before the Emperor with a ci.cerful, counte 
|ment and destruction of soine of the onsirous absurdities, pete 
| which were disguised in the religions notions of his subjects || (7, - i eee 
é ; f It is all that troubles me” said Feizi. 
urged him on, until the reverse of the Indian character ar-) A shad Ge ection 
: 3 All,” asked the priest— 
rested his progress, and threw hi:a back to reflect upon some|) ,, AIl” replied F + 
° : - 2 y ClZi— 
| method by which to break down their strong scruples, and n° a : eve wey: ‘ , 
oa ae “Then” said the old Bramin with a tembling voice “Then 
open the avenues to the position of their hidden code. He mene a 
hake , you mus e. 
| tried stratagem after stratagem, offered rewards and princely ’ 
! . . . . . . . ‘oe ‘ 
| distinctions,—but the Brahmins, were impervious to his artifice 
‘and he could not, though much labor and gold were spent in 
the attempt, bring out one word that was contained in the 
book, of their secret temple. Ne at length resorted to the fol- 


¢onct flinch at trifles, and after biting off the end of his ‘lowing expedient 
5 . 


thumb nail, he snapped his fingers and exclaimed, “more fish | 
ip the sea.” He made himself scarce at the Snipes’ parlor, 
and Miss Susan lust her walking stick. To say the least of 
the event it gained the parties a three weeks immortality and 
made some folks speak well of George who never before 
thought of saying he was clever. 

It was not long until George found another Susan, and she 
more pliable than Miss Snipes soon consented to be called 
Mrs. Darby, which was done in due form. They have been 
married ten years and are the happicst couple in the borough | 
of ——., Mr. Darby owns considerable property, but he is 
9 nacchanic, and will never reach a Snipes’ respectability. 
“Has been twice elected high sheritf—and strange to tell | 


still boasts of bei . Bia ae ; 

till boasts of being a mechanic. Miss Susan Snooks still en- 
Jovs a life 
}ors a life 





“Must die my father,” asked Feizi in a beseeching tone. 

“Aye thoa must,” was the answer and Lenare shall be thy 
companion in death, so saying he buried his dagger to the 
hilt in the heart of the young man—drew it forth recking 
in his life blood, and plunged it in his daughter’s bosom. 
“They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in death 
A child of the sacerdotal line, was left an orphan in infan. they were undivided.” 

Baltimore, M. 
ular succession, could be admitted to the priesthood, seized i ————— 


upon the infant, and had him conveyed to Benares,and pr operly — 


Can the imagination of man form a stronger image of a 
life or action, then by comparing it toa race? And how can- 
he hope to finish his cource with glory, that lags, and presses 
There is not one 


patronage, was admitted to the house of an old Brahmin, who 
adopted him as his son; and took particular pains to initiate him 
him into the secrets of their sacred theology. Feizi was an 
apt scholar, and after a residence of filicen years, in the res- 
ervatory of knowledge in Indostan, he was fully prepared to 
take upon himself the high and responsible office of priest of 
Brahma. Fcizi was a youth of uncommon beauty, as well as 
intelligence; and the lovely, daughter of his father in the 
tempie conceived an affection for him equalled only by the 
enduring love which her charms had kindled in his own bos- 
on, The old Brahmin encouraged their attachment, and the 
marriage rite was all that was required to consummate their 
bliss. Lenare was the constant attendant of her lover; when 


Christian 

virtue, to which the vice of idleness is not entirely contrary. 

Faith, hope, charity, vigilance and mortification, are incon- 
’ pe, J r) ’ 


not forward to obtain the prize? 


sistent with it, and the consequence is, that it must be a sin. 
All those virtues enimate and invigorate the mind, whereas 
idleness enfeebles and fettcrs it; those principles are pure, 
strict, and severe; idleness is soft and induigent; the one raises 
and exalts the sou},the other debases it; and though it has 
great pretences to innocence and merit, its beginning is in sin 
and its endinfamy and perdition. Stupidity, ignorance, levi- 
ty, and sensuality, are its companions; and as harmless and 
simple as it appears, it is one of the most pernicious and dar - 


gerous Vices, 


ration has unceasing assiduity, and sharing the pleasure he 
experienced with every new acquirement; and when the hour | 
for recreation come, she accompanied him to the vine clus. || 
jerec valley, where they pressed the juice from the luxurious 


CONTENT, 
The method of knowing whether yoursum total in arith- 
metic be right, is to try it by the figures which compose it. 


[Fors and in the deep shade, drank in extacy of bliss the |The method of knowing whether your content in the world 


pure wine of Indostan. be just, is not by the causes which produce it, for the produce 
The joy of the fond pair was interrupted for a while ' itself is a proof that the causes are what they should be. 



























































































Ambition! Ha, would’st mock me yet again, 
With thought-gcown madness, and with hope-grown pain? 


AMBITION—AN ODE. 


BY JAMES A. YOUNG, M. De 


Original. 


Away, away, 
While yet decay, 
May spare the little that is left! 
I would not have this beart bereft 
Of all; the last sad solace it would keep. 
Go, go, and leave me while [ may, to weep! 
Tell not again, once vainly told, 
The thought that once my bosom fired; 
Wake not again that hope grown cold, 
Twere better it had ne’er desired. 
That voice again! I come, farewell, 
Farewell, to all but nobler deeds, 
The syren’s voice hath wrought the spell; 
I follow where Ambition leads! 


But hark! from yon embattled plain arise, 

The shouts of victors and the vanquish’d cries, 
Where host meets hostile host in dread array, 
And thunders roll and clouds obscure the day. 
Where gory War his snorting coursers guide, 
And Carnage stalks where Mercy vainly cried, 
Who leads? Ambition! Ha! ’tis cheaply done; 
A thousand lives are bartered for a throne! 


Turn now thine eye to yonder wasted form, 

Who cons the page of science; ask of him 

Why chills his blood when every pulse should warm, 
Why fails his steps, and why his eye grows dim? 

He falters forth Ambition! 


See again, 
Another victim and another slain, 
The Statesman climbs with cautions steps and slow 
The rock of power, yet gazes oft below; 
Distracting thought, as upward still he strides, 
The dread Of flatery tortures and derides! 
Is this Ambition? She whuse voice can lead, 
The warrior forth where thousands vainly bleed, 
At whose command the anxious student toils, 
While kings and princes tremble on her smiles? 
Such power is her’s!' But oh, how blind are they, 
Who yield her empire and who own her sway! 


*Tis done! The soul forgets the power 
It owned in twilight’s dewy hour; 
A sterner sway controls the heart, 
So late subdued to beauty’s chain. 
Each tie is broke and I depart, 
Never to tread that path again. 
*Tis done! I go, though vainly strove 
My heart in madness, it must sever. 
Ambition may be burn of love, 
But love, from thee Ambition, never! 
No more enraptured may I own, 
The trembling touch, the melting tone, 
The kindling glance of beauty’s eye, 
The thrill of love’s own ecstacy. 
No more this heart must own the spella, 
That beauty wears, or passion tells. 
My soul in silence sadly sees, | 
The loss of all which most could please. | 
That eye grown mute, that touch grown cold, 
Which once of burning passion told, 
Thrilled every nerve, and fired each sense, 
' 
| 
{ 





And warmed with love’s mute eloquence! 












THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


To break the spell of fancy’s charm, 
Or banish hope’s young dream. 


The bloom and fragrance of the rose 
Wait not the withering blast, 

But ere the genial season’s close 
That bloom, those sweets are past. 


So beauty of such tender hue, 
Waits not the lapse of years, 

But bids the bowers of earth adieu, 
Ere dimm/’d by time or tears. 


Come to the spot where the loved one lies, 
Thou joyous minstrel, come! 

And teach the spirit from earth to rise . 
And claim an angel’s home. ae 


SONG. 


Original. 
Farewell!—thou hast smiled, and dissembled— 
I loved thee —but only repine 
That the chords of my heart ever trembled, 
To love, so inconstant as thine! 
Farewell! and while others may blame thee, 
Though wronged I shall bear thee no ill,— 
T’ll whisper, whenever [ name thee, 
A pray’r for thy happiness still. 








Thy words so eudearingly spoken, 
Are fresh in my memory yet; 

Though vanished the’ Spring’s fairest token, 
{ts fragrance! oh who can forget? 

And though thou so strangely hast altered, 
The tones, that delighted my ear, 

I know when was blushingly faltered, 
What most, I desired to hear. 


Though severed the chain that hath bound me 
Though first love hath ended in pain— 
There are thousand of bright eyes around me, 
And girls, [ shall “look out” again!— 
For why should I languish in sorrow? 
Why brood o’er the dreams of the past? 
A sky may gleam o’er me to-morrow 
Whose beauty and brightness shall last. 


There are pearls in the depths of the ocean 
As brilliant as ever were bought— 
Though hid *neath the billows commotion, ' 
They only remain to be soughit:— 
*Tis said that there swim in the river, 
As fair fish as e’er met the view, | 
And ‘faith [’ll believe it forever, . 
There’s as fair bait to fish for them too. R. 





TO A CHILD, 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 
Sweet child, may life to thee be as a stream, 
That wanders through green fields, whose waters lave 
Fair flowers, that deck its borders, while the beam 
Of spring looks down into its chrystal wave. 


May all thine hours be hours of joyance, ne’er 
May Time, in passing over thee, impart 
Unto thy sunny brow a shade of care, 


















Thus, now that thou are near no more, 
Beneath thy star of mem’ry bright, 
My spirit weeps, in sadness, o’er 
The absence of thy smile’s sweet light. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF Time, 


BY LUCY seymour. 
Original. 


ae 































































“ What seek ye??? 
“God requireth that which is past,’? 


‘What seek’st thou midst the din 
Of battle, soldier, say?” 

“I seek a crown to win, 
I seek the laurel epray.4 


“What seek’st thou, ancient sage, 
Whose head is silvei’d o’er?? 
**I turn the classic page, 
I learning’s depths explore.” 


‘Thy favorite aim unfold, 

Thou man of wrinkled brow,” 
“Mine is the search for gold, 

At mammon’s shrine I bow.” 


“Young man, with kindling eye, 
What is thy dearest aim?” 
“To live when others die, 
I seek the meed of fame.” 


**Maiden with glance lit up, 
Tell what pursuit is thine!’ 

“I drink of pleasure’s cup, ° 
And banquet at her shrine.’- 


“Thou youth, with listless air, 
What interests thy heart?” 

“I’ve no employ nor care, 
But wishing time to part.” 


“Time, why so swift thy flight? 
What makes thy plume so dark?*’ 

«‘Haste, take thy pen and write, 
And what I tell thee, mark. 


Those who but now did bring 
Their several claims to thee, 
I bear upon my wing, 
To yonder dark’ning sea.”’ 


“What are their hopes, oh Time!” 
With trembling haste I said, 
“Is vanity a crime?” 
I look’d—but Time had fled. 


7o @. Bs BOPP rre, 
Original. 


Have you not seen the timid tear, 
Steal trembling from mine eye? 

Have you not marked the flush of fear, 
Or caught the murmur’d sigh? 

And can you think my love is chill, 
Nor fix'd on you alone? 

And can you rend, by doubting still, - 
A heart so much your own. 


To you my soul's affeetions move, 


It is said to be a practice with some of the Hindoo nations, to carry 
birds to their places of interment, and to liberate them over the graves of 
their buried dead, that they may serve as guides to the spirit in its upward 
flight. This circumstance suggested the following | 

























Devoutly, warmly true; 
My lite has been a task of love, 
One long, long thought of you. 
If all your tender faith is o’er, 


Or pang of anguish to thy guileless heart. - 


E’er mayest thon be as innocent as now; 
Angels be near thee, on their golden wings, 


LINES, To guide thee “in the way that thou should’st go,” If still any truth you'll try, 
And give thee thoughts, pure as the mountain springs. Alas! I know but one proof more, 
Original. I'll bless your name and die. 


So that, when death shall lay his hand on thee, 
And back unto its God thy soul is given, 
That gentle spirit may as stainless be, 





IMPROMTU. 


Come to the grave, thou joyous bird, 
Come to the grave and sing! 











Aud when the spirit thy notes hath heard, As when it left its native home in heaven. es 
Away on thy soaring wing! = ——- 
Away, away toa purer clime, SONNET. Or igin al. 
A region of milder skies, Tis a fair evening in the time of spring; «Let the toast be dear Woman.” 
So the spirit shall mount from the bounds of time, And stars are beaming soft like Mary’s eyes, 
To the field of Ely sium rise. And, like her cheeks, the flow’rs are blossoming, ff the “Toast be dear Woman” a bumper fill up, 
' And, like her breath, the balmy south wind sighs. And wo to the eraven who drains not his cup; 
There is one beloved from our groves has gone, | Stil on the wave a rosy lustre plays, For the sweet name of Woman makes wine sweeter still, 
A happier home to seek, ! And a pure ruby lights the western skies: So let’s fill up and deink, and drink up and ‘ill! 
Whose step was light as the bounding fawn, Far up the heav’ns that clear and ruby blaze i: 
Ere disease had pated her cheek. Is like the hue on Mary’s lips, that glows; Here’s a health to thee, Woman, both matron and = 
Upon the stream those ever- flitting rays The young and the joyous, the serious and staid; Miss 
An eye as bright as the beams of day, Are like the dimples ’round those lips of rose. The blushing young Quak’ress, the boarding-school Miss, 
{n the slumber of death is seal’d, Tell me, sweet love, why is it, that [ ne’er The girl that dislikes, or is foad of a kiss. 
Whose every glance was a spirit ray, \ Gaze on bright nature, but my spizit knows 
Which the light of the soul reveal’d. No beauty nA her sou, aaa fair, For dear Woman is all that kind nee — 
| *Less they remind my heart of one so dear? That an ange! should be, both in person and m! : 
The blush of the morning cloud is faix, aM And the man who cant bow to her blessed cuntro!, 
When kiss’d by the opening day, | Is a brute aud a churl—unpossessed of a soul. 
But the sun is up and it melts in air,— i oleaieene . ' to thee 
So pass’d that form away, When daylight fadeth soft and fair, Then fill up “To Woman.”"—Dear Woman: to ties, 
Beneath the eve-star’s gentle ray, We quaff this rich nectar, so bright, and s0 free; 
Ere life’s ascending sun could warm | With dewy tears the mournful air And the man who shall dare leave a drop in his cup» 
With too intense a beam, Weeps the departure of the day. Will deserve in “vile durance” to give bis life ap: 
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